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PROCEDURES  IN 

RURAL 

RECONSTRUCTION 


A  Christian  Approach 
to  the 

Years  Ahead 


This  booklet,  Procedures  in  Rural  Reconstruction ,  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Course  on  Rural  Reconstruction  held  at 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky,  June  29-August  15,  1 9  57. 


Planned  for  rural  missionaries,  the  course  and  this  booklet 
were  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  Agricultural 
Missions  and  Berea  College  with  the  support  of  a  special 
grant  by  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc. 

Participants  found  the  seminars  to  be  so  helpful  to  their 
own  understanding  of  village  service  that  they  suggested 
making  a  permanent  record  of  the  highlights  of  the  confer¬ 
ences.  This  special  number  of  Rural  Missions  is  published  in 
answer  to  their  request. 


It  is  hoped  that  by  sharing  the  findings  of  the  Berea  con¬ 
ferences  with  a  larger  group.  Rural  Reconstruction  programs 
can  be  more  effectively  geared  to  meet  the  urgency  of  world 
needs  in  terms  of  the  Christian  -concern. 
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“ The  lowly  peoples  of  the  earth  in  their  quest 
for  a  better  life  by  peaceful  and  constructive 
means  constitute  the  basic  summons  to  the 
church  in  this  generation.” 
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Introduction 


RURAL  RECONSTRUCTION  as  used  here  refers  to  the 
work  of  the  churches  in  helping  neglected  peoples  of  the 
earth  to  realize  their  goal  of  a  more  satisfying  way  of  life.  It  does 
not  mean  a  nostalgic  effort  to  return  to  the  past.  Rather,  it  recog¬ 
nizes  that  great  rural  regions  of  the  world  are  in  the  midst  of 
rapid  economic  and  social  change.  Such  change  can  be  helpful  to 
the  people  and  again  it  can  be  merciless  and  devastating  in  its 
influence  upon  their  life  and  their  institutions. 

Through  efforts  of  rural  reconstruction  the  churches  work  with 
the  people  in  order  to  conserve  the  best  in  village  life  and  help  to 
guide  the  processes  of  change  along  constructive  lines,  in  accord 
with  the  life  and  spirit  of  Christ.  The  central  aim  is  to  achieve  a 
new  way  of  life  that  is  finer  and  more  satisfying  than  they  had 
before. 

The  term  rural  reconstruction  was  first  used  in  the  late  twen¬ 
ties  by  missionaries  and  other  churchmen  to  describe  the  village- 
centered  programs  then  being  developed  in  countries  of  the  Orient. 
More  recently  other  terms  like  technical  assistance,  community 
development,  and  extension  service  have  come  into  use.  Each 
carries  its  own  shade  of  meaning  but  all  refer  to  the  general  effort 
to  raise  the  level  of  living  among  lowly  peoples. 

The  rural  reconstruction  worker  is  concerned  first  with  the 
people  themselves.  If  a  higher  level  of  living  is  to  be  realized,  it 
can  come  only  by  their  willing  response.  Emphasis  is  upon  all 
aspects  of  life— social,  economic,  and  spiritual.  To  increase  the 
amount  of  material  goods  is  essential,  but  the  ultimate  value  of 
goods  is  limited  unless  there  is  also  an  emphasis  upon  spiritual 
values  that  give  life  a  sense  of  meaning  and  high  purpose. 

Today  this  work  takes  on  special  significance  as  millions  of  vil¬ 
lage  people  long  in  misery  and  want  have  come  to  believe  they 
need  not  remain  impoverished  forever,  that  something  can  and 
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must  be  done.  For  their  worthy  goals  of  food,  shelter,  and  human 
dignity  they  are  willing  to  toil  and  strive.  They  do  not  seek  po¬ 
litical  power,  nor  do  they  foment  revolution.  They  only  ask  for 
the  opportunity  of  self-help  in  solving  their  problems.  Rural  re¬ 
construction  by  its  very  nature  appeals  to  the  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  makes  the  most  of  limited  resources.  This  constitutes  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  the  churches  to  examine  their  procedures  and  make  sure 
that  their  resources  of  personnel,  institutions,  and  funds  are  being 
used  in  the  most  effective  ways  possible. 

To  raise  the  level  of  living  in  areas  of  dense  population,  depleted 
soil,  and  despair  is  a  more  difficult  task  than  is  commonly  realized. 
We  must  not  arouse  vain  hope  among  the  people  by  promises  of 
quick  or  easy  results.  However,  enduring  results  can  be  achieved 
if  we  work  with  all  reasonable  precision  and  in  ways  that  inspire 
hope  and  self-confidence. 

The  work  calls  for  bold  imagination,  yet  scrupulous  respect  for 
the  people  and  their  culture.  We  must  learn  how  to  help  people 
and  at  the  same  time  not  offend  their  sense  of  self-respect,  perhaps 

IN  NO  OTHER  FIELD  OF  ENDEAVOR  ARE  THOROUGH  PREPARATION  AND 
SOUND  PROCEDURES  SO  IMPORTANT. 

A  Word  About  the  Training  Course 

The  purpose  of  the  course  which  gave  rise  to  this  booklet  was  to: 

Bring  together  and  evaluate  our  best  experience  in  rural  work, 
Develop  the  most  effective  procedures  possible, 

Consider  the  role  of  the  Church  in  such  programs. 

Mature  students  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  interest  in 
work  with  village  people.  They  represented  fourteen  different  mis¬ 
sion  boards.  Staff  members  were  largely  men  and  women  of  long 
experience  in  this  field. 

There  were  in  all  120  class  periods  of  one  hour  each.  They  were 
given  over  largely  to  pooling  and  evaluating  our  experience  as  to 
effective  procedures.  This  booklet  represents  an  effort  to  sum¬ 
marize  and  record  some  of  the  points  considered  and  conclusions 
reached.  However,  the  class  avoided  resolutions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions,  for  at  this  stage  there  is  still  so  much  that  we  need  to  learn. 
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In  presenting  this  report  we  recognize  the  unique  role  of  the 
church  as  a  redemptive  agency  and  a  spiritual  force.  However,  in 
regions  of  acute  human  need  the  Gospel  becomes  much  more 
effective  when  it  is  expressed  in  tangible  ways  so  as  to  aid  people 
directly  in  the  day-to-day  problems  they  face  in  gaining  their  living. 

Ever  since  William  Carey  began  his  work  in  India  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  missionaries  have  been  engaged  in  pilot  projects  for 
rural  improvement.  Often  working  almost  barehanded  and  alone, 
they  have  achieved  some  remarkable  results.  The  work  is  difficult 
but  given  time,  a  spirit  of  dedication  and  sound  procedures,  im¬ 
portant  results  can  be  achieved. 

At  this  time  of  awakened  concern  for  the  well-being  of  lowly 
peoples  one  of  our  greatest  needs  is  the  sharing  of  experience  on 
the  part  of  rural  reconstruction  workers.  Equally  urgent  is  the 
need  for  a  body  of  practical  literature  that  can  help  to  up-grade 
the  quality  of  our  work.  The  level  of  living  among  the  multitudes 
on  the  land  can  and  must  be  raised.  Whether  we  view  our  task  as 
rural  reconstruction,  extension  service,  or  as  community  develop¬ 
ment,  the  need  for  a  greater  degree  of  precision  in  our  methods  of 
working  and  deeper  insights  in  program  planning  is  clear. 

We  trust  that  this  report  will  stimulate  others  to  assay  and 
record  the  results  of  their  work  so  that  the  next  few  years  will 
see  us  in  possession  of  a  more  complete  record  of  methods  and 
procedures  than  we  have  today.  We  especially  need  objective  rec¬ 
ords  of  experience  from  men  and  women  dealing  with  specific 
situations  over  a  period  of  several  years.  Youth  clubs,  coopera¬ 
tives,  village  industries,  preventive  medicine,  steps  to  adult  lit¬ 
eracy,  use  of  visual  aids,  village  improvement  schools  for  adults, 
institutes  on  constructive  landlord-tenant  relations,  are  typical  of 
the  topics  calling  for  more  study  and  recorded  observations. 

The  rural  missionary  who  learns  the  language  and  becomes  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  village  people  as  he  works  with  them  as 
a  life  career  is  in  a  favorable  position  to  secure  this  information 
and  record  it  for  the  use  of  others. 

Every  new  worker  who  enters  this  field  should  have  access  to 
the  valuable,  hard-won  experience  of  those  who  pioneered  before 
him.  Today  we  possess  that  only  to  a  limited  degree. 
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We  are  aware  of  the  limitations  we  face  in  trying  to  condense 
such  a  large  amount  of  material  of  the  Berea  course  into  this  re¬ 
port,  without  dulling  the  keen  edge  of  the  class  discussions.  We 
have  had  to  omit  entirely  the  technical  materials  on  soil  conserva¬ 
tion,  vegetable  production,  poultry  husbandry  and  handicrafts 
which  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  course.  We  hope  this 
can  be  covered  more  adequately  in  a  subsequent  publication  than 
would  have  been  possible  here.  However,  we  trust  this  booklet  will 
be  of  use  to  the  large  number  of  missionaries  and  national  leaders 
who  feel  summoned  by  situations  of  need  to  engage  in  projects 
of  reconstruction  even  though  they  may  lack  professional  training 
and  have  only  limited  financial  resources. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  help  of  students,  staff  mem¬ 
bers  and  others  whose  efforts  have  made  this  report  possible.  We 
are  especially  indebted  to  Miss  Bette  V.  Reed  who,  as  editor,  has 
given  many  hours  to  organizing  and  incorporating  the  copious 
notes  of  students  and  presenting  them  in  this  form. 

I.  W.  Moomaw 
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Village  Culture  and  the  Goals 
of  Rural  Reconstruction 

BY  DEFINITION,  rural  reconstruction  means  building  on 
cultural  values  and  resources  the  people  already  have.  It  also 
implies  continuing  progress  within  the  village  and  the  use  of  new 
resources.  These  meanings  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  our  efforts 
to  help  rural  people  achieve  a  more  abundant  life. 

Understanding  Village  Culture 

In  order  to  work  successfully  with  village  people  we  need  to 
understand  more  clearly  our  own  cultural  beliefs.  We  need  to 
know  the  meaning  of  work,  of  life;  the  meaning  of  our  fears  and 
prejudices.  What  do  we  really  think  of  racial  differences  or  of 
varying  cultural  practices?  Do  we  judge  people  by  the  difference 
of  their  clothes,  perhaps,  or  by  the  “strangeness”  of  their  diet? 
These  subjective  judgements  are  a  part  of  the  learned  behavior 
patterns  that  we  carry  with  us  wherever  we  go.  They  affect  our 
appraisal  of  a  culture  that  is  different  from  our  own  as  well  as 
our  acceptance  by  those  with  whom  we  would  work. 

The  pictures  that  people  hold  of  themselves  and  of  others  are 
a  common  touchstone  of  all  cultures.  Members  of  a  village  society 
will  evaluate  us  and  our  programs  in  terms  of  their  own  social  in¬ 
heritance.  The  pictures  they  have  of  a  “foreign”  worker  and  the 
pictures  we  may  have  of  them  are  not  always  conducive  to  effective 
cooperation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  understanding  of  village 
culture  and  an  appreciation  for  village  people  is  an  essential  pre¬ 
requisite  to  success  in  establishing  a  rural  reconstruction  program. 

In  entering  into  a  village  situation  we  need  to  observe  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  people  to  come  to  terms  with  nature— how  they  get 
their  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  for  example.  What  village  tradi¬ 
tions  and  individual  dissatisfactions  surround  each  of  these  prob- 
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lems?  What  class  or  tribal  conflicts  exist  if  any?  What  practices  of 
mutual  aid  are  observed?  What  are  the  special  privileges  or  vested 
interests?  We  should  be  concerned  about  the  health  practices  of 
the  people  and  try  to  learn  about  any  attitudes  centered  in  them. 
There  should  be  some  knowledge  of  the  social  organization  of 
the  village,  and  we  should  learn,  as  well,  which  village  leaders  have 
a  personal  advantage  in  perpetuating  the  conditions.  These  things 
are  important  to  know,  but  for  our  encouragement  it  is  well  to 
realize  that  a  good  reconstruction  program,  enthusiastically  pursued, 
offers  in  itself  a  constructive  means  for  alleviating  many  local  and 
personal  conflicts. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  us  to  try  to  secure  a  knowledge  of 
village  conditions  by  a  rapid  or  superficial  briefing.  It  needs  to  be 
a  continuing  process  of  observation  and  learning.  People  every¬ 
where  are  more  powerfully  moved  by  feeling  than  by  reason  and 
the  major  task  in  trying  to  study  a  culture  is  to  penetrate  the  overt 
pattern  to  reach  the  underlying  emotional  needs— self-respect, 
freedom  from  fear,  desire  for  oportunity.  To  do  this,  the  rural 
worker  needs  a  Christ-centered  motivation  for  his  work  and  a 
genuine  love  for  the  people  based  on  faith  in  their  abilities. 

After  we  have  assessed  our  own  culture  and  related  it  to  the 
learned  behavior  patterns  we  have  found  in  the  village,  we  are 
better  prepared  to  consider  the  nature  of  any  change  that  can  be 
brought  about,  and  the  ways  by  which  it  may  become  most  helpful 
and  long  lasting. 

The  Nature  of  Cultural  Change 

Cultural  change  may  be  considered  as  the  re-direction  of  be¬ 
havior  patterns.  It  is  not  necessarily  always  a  good,  but  the  Chris¬ 
tian  obligation  is  to  help  to  guide  change  in  ways  that  can  enrich 
life.  Freeing  a  farmer  from  dependence  upon  spirit  worship  as  he 
plants  his  crops,  for  example,  carries  with  it  the  responsibility  to 
try  to  replace  his  fears  with  sound  agricultural  accomplishment 
and  a  trust  in  God  who  wishes  His  children  well.  Given  increased 
crop  yields  the  challenge  still  remains  to  use  the  additional  in¬ 
come  toward  the  achievement  of  better  home  and  community  life. 

Summarizing,  we  find  that  there  are  at  least  four  things  we 
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need  to  know  as  we  consider  a  rural  reconstruction  program: 

Our  own  motivations  and  cultural  beliefs 

The  cultural  patterns  and  beliefs  of  the  people 

The  underlying  emotional  needs — the  value  systems — of  the  village 

How  helpful  cultural  change  is  best  achieved 

Goals  of  Rural  Reconstruction 

Today  the  increased  communication  between  rural  and  urban 
areas  stimulates  desire  for  change  in  terms  of  something  better. 
There  is,  as  well,  a  greater  awareness  of  rights  on  the  part  of  vil¬ 
lagers,  and  a  new  self-confidence  that  favors  more  rapid  progress 
in  improvement.  Village  people  themselves  will  have  a  large  part 
in  deciding  what  the  goals  should  be,  but  we  suggest  here  four 
over-all  goals  that  are  rather  widely  accepted.  They  are  to: 

Increase  economic  production 

Improve  the  living  standards  of  the  people 

Contribute  to  the  development  of  the  nation 

Realize  deeper  family,  community,  and  spiritual  satisfactions 

Rural  reconstruction,  however,  is  not  a  cure-all.  It  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  public  works  or  directly  improve  political  situations.  It  can¬ 
not  supply  trade  or  provide  certain  types  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  As  carried  forward  by  the  Church,  it  does  not  assume  to 
perform  tasks  that  can  best  be  performed  by  government.  But  a 
successful  program  can  create  a  demand  for  all  of  these  things  and 
help  to  provide  a  more  adequate  moral  and  spiritual  basis  for  their 
success.  Moreover,  if  the  “noble  restiveness”  of  rural  people  today 
can  be  challenged  by  more  helpful  Christian  programs  the  outlook 
for  the  peace  of  the  world ,  not  to  say  the  betterment  of  mankind, 
becomes  more  hopeful. 
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How  a  Rural  Reconstruction  Program 
is  Developed 

IN  THE  PREVIOUS  SECTION  we  have  seen  that  the  rural 
missionary  must  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  cultural  be¬ 
havior  and  interaction  before  proceeding  with  a  rural  reconstruc¬ 
tion  program.  An  awareness  of  behavior  patterns  helps  us  to  use 
most  wisely  the  limited  local  resources  and  to  bring  forth  the  latent 
capabilities  of  individuals  and  communities.  This  also  helps  us  to 
avoid  any  implication  of  “moral  imperialism.” 

Some  Basic  Requirements 

Any  rural  reconstruction  program  to  be  successful  must  meet 
certain  basic  requirements  in  development,  among  which  are:  (1) 
it  must  be  carefully  planned;  (2)  it  must  have  village  support;  (3) 
it  must  have  good  leadership.  We  will  consider  each  one  of  these 
factors  in  the  order  given,  although  in  actual  practice  they  are 
overlapping  and  inseparable. 

Planning 

In  planning  a  program  it  is  important  that  we  have  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  as  to  possible  procedures  even  though  we  mean  to  work  with 
the  people  and  largely  at  their  own  pace.  To  plan  with  the  people 
does  not  mean  to  drift  without  a  clear  sense  of  direction.  Certain 
basic  questions  arise.  What  are  our  resources  of  personnel,  funds 
and  institutions?  What  potential  local  resources  are  capable  of 
development?  What  are  the  foreign  or  outside  resources?  What 
number  of  villages  should  be  included? 

The  program  should  generally  be  related  to  the  village  church 
but  insofar  as  possible  we  should  anticipate  the  participation  of 
the  entire  village  as  the  program  advances. 

The  planning  stage  is  usually  the  best  time  to  secure  recognition 
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from  the  appropriate  Christian  Councils  and  other  church  leaders. 
At  this  time  we  can  often  cultivate  relationships  with  government 
officers  and  learn  what  resources  might  be  available  from  them. 

Village  pastors  of  the  region  should  be  included  in  planning 
efforts  in  such  ways  as  to  make  use  of  their  counsel.  It  is  seldom 
wise  to  make  grandiose  plans  on  paper  nor  can  we  expect  busy 
church  leaders  to  make  commitments  regarding  plans  that  to  them 
seem  unrealistic.  It  is  better  to  secure  the  interest  of  church  and 
community  leaders  in  some  small  beginning  and  then  cultivate 
that  interest  as  we  move  from  one  step  to  another. 

Our  next  approach  is  to  the  village  people  themselves.  Probably, 
our  first  step  here  is  to  elicit  and  give  coherence  to  the  felt  needs 
of  the  people  rather  than  attempting  to  superimpose  a  ready-made 
program  or  suggest  procedures  that  we,  ourselves,  would  like  to 
have  adopted.  This  helps  to  minimize  village  dissent  and  reduce 
our  own  consequent  sense  of  personal  frustration. 

But  what  needs  do  the  people  have?  For  convenience,  the  most 
common  needs  growing  out  of  village  life  may  be  separated  into 
health,  economic,  social,  religious,  and  educational  categories.  The 
people  may  use  tradition  or  fear  to  explain  their  needs  away.  Per¬ 
haps,  long  exploitation  and  despair  have  made  them  indifferent  to 
their  own  needs,  or  then  again,  perhaps  chronic  malnutrition  has 
sapped  their  energies.  It  is  the  business  of  program  leaders  to  help 
the  people  to  assess  their  needs  and  stimulate  objective  considera- 
people,  or  often  just  by  listening  unobtrusively. 

The  desires  of  the  people,  the  so-called  felt  needs,  are  not  always 
immediately  apparent  even  to  the  villagers  themselves.  Frequently, 
we  will  have  to  find  some  way  of  stimulating  the  people  to  an 
awareness  of  their  own  needs.  However,  once  rapport  is  estab¬ 
lished  the  people  will  speak  freely  and  they  usually  have  some 
shrewd  ideas  as  to  their  hopes  and  needs. 

It  must  be  recognized,  too,  that  not  all  felt  needs  are  of  equal 
importance  or  capable  of  fulfillment.  We  must  avoid  the  peril  of 
arousing  false  hope  or  even  appearing  to  make  promises  that  can¬ 
not  reasonably  be  fulfilled.  Selecting  and  dehning  the  objectives 
and  procedures,  then,  is  the  first  requisite  of  planning.  Other 
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aspects  of  planning  are  devoted  to  methods ,  ways  of  achieving  the 
chosen  defined  objectives. 

A  program  normally  begins  with  a  small  scale  “wedge”  or  pilot 
project.  This  beginning  project  should:  (a)  make  maximum  use  of 
local  resources,  (b)  be  of  such  interest  as  to  encourage  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  (c)  be  assured  of  success.  Toward  these  ends: 

— A  project  might  begin  with  the  improvement  of  a  present,  familiar 
practice  like  the  use  of  ammonium  sulphate,  a  kitchen  garden  or  com¬ 
posting.  It  should  be  of  relatively  low  cost  and  be  compatible  with  the 
living  standard  of  the  village.  It  should  be  something  that  is  repeatable 
and  capable  of  wide  adoption.  Avoid  novelty  or  the  use  of  things  for¬ 
eign  to  the  experience  of  the  people. 

— As  many  aspects  of  village  life  as  possible  should  be  embraced  in  the 
program.  Include  not  only  the  formal  leaders  but  encourage  self- 
reliance  and  initiative  so  that  natural  leaders  will  come  to  the  fore. 
Opportunities  should  be  found  to  include  women  and  children.  In  the 
older  cultures  the  women  who  often  appear  to  be  living  a  secluded 
life  can  often  veto  our  efforts — or  help  them  to  succeed. 

— The  more  simple  and  needed  a  “wedge”  project  is,  the  more  easy 
it  will  be  to  interest  village  people  in  it. 

— Let  village  leaders  know  about  indigenous  projects  that  have  been 
successful  in  other  rural  areas.  This  helps  to  quicken  interest  and 
confidence. 

— A  wider  program  can  often  best  move  forward  on  the  momentum 
created  by  a  successful  “wedge  project.”  The  first  planning  steps  will 
depend  for  guidance  on  the  program  leader,  often  the  rural  missionary. 
But,  as  early  as  possible,  every  planning  leadership  should  be  shared 
with  others. 

— Planning  should  allow  for  a  flexible  program  that  can  be  altered 
from  time  to  time  to  conform  to  the  mood  and  wishes  of  the  people. 
Realistic  time  and  progress  goals  or  targets,  should  as  a  rule  be  used 
and  our  church  related  programs  should  stand  for  the  highest  quality. 
While  we  wish  to  give  full  respect  to  the  felt  needs  of  the  people  the 
time  factor  also  is  important.  Today  we  are  under  pressure  to  meet 
urgent  critical  human  needs  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  consistent 
with  good  workmanship  and  enduring  results. 
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— Regular  evaluation  of  program  performance  is  always  helpful  as  a 
part  of  continued  planning.  Just  how  well  are  we  succeeding?  What 
suggestions  do  the  people  have  for  improvement?  What  changes  on 
emphasis,  or  new  projects  are  needed? 

— Records  of  yields,  procedures,  and  results  are  of  value,  because  of 
the  information  and  the  sense  of  thoroughness  they  can  add  to  our 
work. 

Responsibilities  of  leaders  and  other  participants  should  be  as 
clearly  understood  as  possible.  The  program  leader  must  ever  be 
alert  to  means  for  continuing  the  pristine  zeal  of  the  people  and 
seek  to  place  added  responsibility  upon  local  leaders  and  the  village 
people  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

As  a  program  develops,  the  leader  can  make  wider  use  of  auxiliary 
resources  available,  serving  as  liaison  between  the  village  and  the 
outside  world,  while  he  explores  appropriate  governmental,  reli¬ 
gious,  or  technical  sources  that  may  help  the  people  achieve  their 
goals. 

Village  Support 

Village  support  is  the  second  basic  requirement  in  rural  recon¬ 
struction.  We  must  begin  where  people  are  and  include  whatever 
they  have  that  might  be  of  use,  however  limited  it  might  be.  This 
is  essential  in  order  to  secure  maximum  cooperation  from  the  peo¬ 
ple— it  is  estimated  by  some  that  90  per  cent  of  the  poeple  should 
in  some  way,  at  least,  be  interested  in  a  project  in  order  to  insure 
success. 

All  possible  resources  of  the  village  should  be  tapped  as  the  pro¬ 
gram  widens.  This  would  include  leadership  and  skills,  the  accumu¬ 
lated  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  people,  the  supply  of  mate¬ 
rials,  and  necessary  financial  support.  An  African  proverb  says,  “If 
it  does  not  hurt  it  does  not  do  any  good.” 

This  process  of  eliciting  support  from  the  people  and  finding 
ways  to  use  it  in  action  is  at  once  the  obligation  and  the  challenge 
of  the  program  leader. 

If  the  people  are  to  help  themselves  achieve  the  more  abundant 
life  there  must  be  a  desire  and  sense  of  self-confidence  on  their 
part.  Such  “motivation”  can  best  come  through  early  experience  of 
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success.  Experience  may  be  said  to  consist  of  five  steps:  to  know, 
to  choose ,  to  act,  to  evaluate,  and  to  accept.  These  steps  must  be 
recognized  and  stimulated  if  our  efforts  are  to  be  fully  successful. 

The  community,  family  or  social  organizations  are  helpful  to  us 
as  widening  channels  of  approach  to  the  people.  The  children, 
young  people,  women,  and  the  family  are  all  important  elements 
to  success.  We  are  not  "just  deepening  wells”  or  "growing  larger 
yields  of  wheat.”  People  are  the  major  factor  of  success  in  rural 
reconstruction. 

The  process  of  obtaining  village  support  is  a  painstaking  one  for 
here  we  must  move  from  their  felt  needs  to  ways  for  meeting  them, 
beginning  first  with  whatever  resources  they  may  have.  We  must 
want  to  share  with  the  people,  even  more  than  they  may  want  to 
achieve  a  better  way  of  life. 

Leadership 

Just  as  planning  and  village  support  are  overlapping  in  their  con¬ 
tent  and  application,  so  also  is  the  third  of  the  basic  requirements, 
leadership. 

In  brief  there  are  four  types  of  leaders.  Each  type  of  leader  car¬ 
ries  varying  degrees  of  responsibility,  but  they  should  not  in  any 
way  be  considered  hierarchical.  Rather  they  are  parallel  and  inter¬ 
dependent.  No  one  person’s  work  is  more  important  than  that  of 
another.  Separate  consideration,  however,  is  useful  in  delineating 
the  nature  of  leadership  required.  These  levels  of  leadership  in¬ 
clude: 

The  program  leader 

The  pastor  and  other  church  workers 

Local  leaders,  often  designated  as  “village  companions”  or  "village 
guides” 

Volunteer  workers 

The  following  paragraphs  will  examine  briefly  each  one  of  these 
types  of  leadership. 

1.  The  Program  Leader.  This  is  usually  either  the  rural  mission¬ 
ary,  or  a  national  leader  especially  prepared  by  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  for  this  task.  The  program  leader  works  in  close  conjunction 


with  village  pastors  and  he  is  assisted  by  an  extension  team  of 
local  village  workers.  He  is  the  specialist,  the  one  who  leads  by 
helping  others  to  assume  leadership.  His  success  lies  in  seeing 
others  succeed.  His  responsibilities  include  helping  to: 

Establish  principles  Select  and  train  leaders 

Determine  procedures  Serve  as  liaison  with  other  agencies 

Select  projects  Evaluate  results 

The  chart,  pages  16-17,  represents  an  effort  to  outline  the  pro¬ 
gram  leader’s  work  a  little  more  clearly.  Program  leadership  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  exacting  task  to  be  found  anywhere.  Devotion  to 
God  is  taken  for  granted,  but  there  must  also  be  devotion  to  the 
children  of  God  and  to  the  natural  world.  The  program  leader 
must  be  a  person  of  self-effacing  devotion,  capable  of  imaginative 
adventure  who  can  inspire  others  to  develop  toward  his  own  high 
standards. 

He  carries  heavy  responsibility,  but  the  less  official  authority  he 
exercises  the  more  successful  he  is  likely  to  be.  The  capacity  to  de¬ 
velop  good  human  relations  and  to  prepare  local  leaders  to  main¬ 
tain  high  standards  are  major  qualities  of  a  successful  program 
leader.  He  needs  to  be  intelligent  but  not  necessarily  clever,  for  in 
this  work  one  can  easily  win  a  point  but  lose  friends— or  a  cause. 
Academic  theological  training  alone  is  inadequate  as  preparation 
for  the  program  leader.  Usually  in  addition  to  Bible  training  a 
recognized  agricultural  course  with  a  major  in  extension  methods 
and  rural  education  is  considered  essential.  He  should  have  mas¬ 
tered  at  least  several  technical  skills.  It  is  said  that  good  public 
relations  and  the  ability  to  communicate  are  the  chief  determinants 
of  success. 

2.  The  Village  Pastor.  It  is  through  the  pastor  and  his  assistants, 
that  the  program  leader  can  often  make  his  most  effective  approach 
to  village  life.  Indeed  some  very  successful  rural  programs  are  now 
being  led  by  village  pastors  as  part  of  their  parish  ministry.  The 
close  contacts  the  pastor  enjoys  with  the  families  of  his  parish,  and 
frequently  with  the  village  leaders,  place  him  in  a  position  where 
he  can  be  of  both  inspiration  and  practical  help  to  people  in  meet¬ 
ing  their  social  and  economic  needs.  It  is  he  who  best  knows  the 
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RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  F 


Establish  Principles 

Help  to  establish  over-all  objectives  of  rural  program.  Explain  pur¬ 
pose  of  each  project  so  that  all  can  understand.  Lift  up  spiritual 
aspects  of  entire  program  in  such  a  way  that  all  are  aware  of  its 
Christian  character.  Make  plain  that  program  is  self-help.  Move 
slowly  in  establishing  long-term  objectives  with  due  regard  for  estab¬ 
lished  village  culture. 

Select  Projects 

Guide  project  selection  determined  by  village  needs  and  resources 
and  desires. 

Suggest  Procedures 

“Learn  by  doing”  is  basic.  Include  all  levels  of  village  life  and  help 
to  make  every  person  feel  needed.  Set  high  standards  of  achievement 
but  within  village  reach.  Rotate  responsibilities  and  maintain  social 
contact  between  all  workers,  between  workers  and  leaders  and  be¬ 
tween  “foreign”  staff  and  others.  Begin  and  end  projects  with  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  public  imagination  and  loyalty.  Help  to  evaluate  progress 
at  regular  intervals,  and  turn  over  responsibilities  to  indigenous  lead¬ 
ers  as  early  as  feasible. 


IAL  PROGRAM  LEADERS 


Serve  as  Liaison 

Work  with  other  agencies.  Strengthen  local  channels  of  supply.  Tap 
governmental  and  other  agencies — cooperate  with  indigenous  gov¬ 
ernment,  don’t  run  counter  to  it.  Bring  in  new  scientific  procedures. 
Strengthen  local  ties  of  the  village  church. 

Select  and  Train  Leaders 

Provide  for  in-service  training  regardless  of  background  of  workers. 
Analyze  job  requirements  and  needed  qualifications.  Select  person¬ 
nel  of  tested  ability.  Look  for  practical  skills  as  well  as  academic,  and 
for  proper  motivation — honesty,  integrity,  humility.  Select  leaders 
who  are  willing  to  identify  and  work  along  with  all  of  the  people, 
who  have  ability  to  cooperate,  practice  what  is  to  be  preached  and 
know  their  own  limitations.  Trainee  must  know  the  “what,”  “why,” 
and  “how”  of  rural  reconstruction.  Training  should  be  job-oriented 
and  consist  of  pre-service  and  in-service  training.  Let  theory  and 
practice  be  properly  balanced. 

Evaluate  Results 

Arrange  for  periodic  review  and  evaluation.  Help  village  to  realize 
that  any  outside  supply  and  service  support  is  temporary  in  any  self- 
help  program.  Hold  retreats  annually  for  self-examination. 
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people  and  feels  their  needs  most  deeply.  They  will  often  turn  to 
him  for  guidance. 

The  responsibility  of  the  pastor  is  a  continuous  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  program  leader  and  the  people.  Using  every  resource  of 
the  church — youth  groups,  Bible  classes,  men's  and  women’s 
groups— he  can  do  much  to  develop  sustained  interest  in  village 
improvement. 

We  recognize  that  the  village  pastor  is  frequently  an  overworked 
man,  but  rural  reconstruction  can  well  become  a  right  arm  to  him 
in  his  effort  to  form  a  stronger  village  church. 

Since  the  Gospel  is  concerned  with  all  aspects  of  life,  the  pastor 
and  other  village  church  leaders  need  at  least  elemental  training  in 
agriculture  and  rural  problems.  The  curricula  of  seminaries  and 
Bible  schools  are  already  crowded,  but  with  choice  in  emphasis, 
time  can  usually  be  found  for  a  practical  survey  course  to  include 
some  of  the  essentials  in  subjects  like: 

Agriculture — Soil;  crops;  vegetable  production;  livestock;  poultry 
Health — Water  supply;  immunization  programs;  simple  first  aid 
Home  Science — Nutrition;  food  selection;  food  preservation;  fam¬ 
ily  planning;  childcare;  ventilation;  smokeless  stoves;  purification 
of  water;  rodent  and  insect  control 

Cottage  Industries — It  is  important  that  the  village  pastor  have  at 
hand  some  knowledge  of  the  following,  and  that  he  know  one  craft 
well  enough  to  practice  it  in  any  spare  time:  Weaving;  spinning; 
fiber  and  grass  work;  pottery;  leather  work 

Poultry  husbandry  and  kitchen  gardening  also  are  often  classed  as 
essential  cottage  industries 

Cooperatives — Kinds  of;  how  they  work;  how  to  form  them;  essen¬ 
tials  for  success 

Literacy — Methods  of  teaching  adults;  sources  of  reading  materials 
Rural  Life — The  social  background  of  village  people;  customs;  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs  and  folkways;  knowledge  of  governmental  programs 
of  rural  welfare  and  technical  assistance. 

It  is  not  advised  that  the  pastor  could  or  should  become  a  tech¬ 
nical  expert  in  any  of  these  topics.  However,  with  rural  improve¬ 
ment  holding  an  increasing  position  of  central  prominence,  some 
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adequate  orientation  in  technical  subjects  should  rightly  be  a  part 
of  his  preparation  for  his  task. 

Wherever  possible  such  training  should  be  offered  as  a  regular 
part  of  seminary  or  Bible  school  courses.  Where  this  is  not  feasible 
we  would  urge  that  opportunities  be  provided  for  in-service  train¬ 
ing  by  means  of  short  courses,  seminars,  and  special  apprentice¬ 
ships. 

It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  important  role  that  the 
village  pastor  can  have  in  a  program  of  rural  betterment.  It  is  im¬ 
pressive  to  realize  the  great  possibilities  ahead  if  the  leaders  of  the 
85  thousand  or  more  village  church  groups  could  receive  at  least  a 
minimum  of  training  and  become  active  participants  in  efforts  for 
improved  village  life.  In  nearly  all  lands  of  the  “younger  churches” 
the  major  problems  are  rural.  The  people  today  are  in  a  mood  of 
expectancy  and  hope.  There  is  probably  no  other  aspect  of  our 
overseas  endeavor  in  which  effort  expenditure  can  achieve  so  much 
good  as  in  relating  the  Gospel  to  the  quest  of  people  striving  for 
a  better  way  of  life. 

3.  Local  Leaders.  The  local  leader  is  the  contact  person  for 
carrying  forward  the  program  in  the  villages  to  which  he  is  as¬ 
signed.  While  he  needs  to  be  a  man  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills,  he  must  also  be  able  to  communicate  his  ideas  to  the  people. 
Experience  shows  that  complex  technical  information  can  be 
taught  to  illiterate  adult  people  if  it  is  skillfully  presented.  Village 
people  might  be  illiterate,  but  they  are  often  quick  in  acquiring 
new  information  and  skills. 

Local  leaders,  or  “village  guides,”  are  usually  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  education,  health,  personality,  and  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  A  major  qualification  is  deep  concern.  To  their  formal  train¬ 
ing  there  is  usually  added  an  intensive  course  of  preparation  for 
community  service.  This  is  largely  practical  field  training  and  it 
includes  agriculture,  various  technical  skills  such  as  record  keeping, 
methods  of  setting  up  result  demonstrations,  and  principles  for 
working  with  others.  It  may  cover  a  period  of  from  one  month  to 
a  year.  Some  program  leaders  prefer  a  shorter  period  of  intensive 
training  with  regular  opportunities  for  two  or  three  day  insti¬ 
tutes.  The  purpose  of  such  in-service  training  is  two-fold,  to  pro- 
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vide  new  information  and  skills,  and  to  sustain  the  enthusiasm  of 
workers. 

4.  The  Volunteer  Worker.  The  local  people— men,  women, 
and  young  people  who  give  freely  of  their  time  to  a  rural  program 
without  compensation  are  most  important.  It  is  they  who  conduct 
result  demonstrations,  stimulate  local  interest,  keep  the  needed 
records,  and  advance  the  work  in  many  ways.  We  have  been  slow 
in  using  these  people  even  though  no  program  can  succeed  with¬ 
out  them.  Where  the  village  pastor  includes  rural  improvement 
as  part  of  his  parish  interests,  he  usually  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  volunteer  workers  and  on  specialists  invited  in  on  special 
occasions. 

For  the  training  of  volunteer  workers,  local  demonstrations, 
short  term  institutes,  and  field  trips  to  observe  work  in  other  vil¬ 
lages  can  be  very  helpful.  Public  recognition  should  be  given  on 
such  occasions  as  fairs,  exhibits,  or  field  days. 

For  the  preparation  of  all  workers,  practical  experience  under 
field  conditions  is  what  counts  most.  Institutes  and  short  term 
schools  should  simulate  field  conditions  just  as  far  as  possible. 
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Selecting  Projects 

THE  SELECTION  OF  suitable  projects  is  another  essential 
element  of  rural  reconstruction  procedure.  What  activities  or 
projects  shall  we  use?  Where  shall  we  begin?  What  sized  area  shall 
be  included? 

Some  Factors  Affecting  Project  Choice 

The  choice  of  projects  will  depend  on  several  factors:  The  cul¬ 
tural  development  of  the  area;  the  readiness  of  the  people;  resources 
available;  and  availability  of  leaders. 

Cultural  Development 

Education,  health,  agricultural  development,  problems  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  people  will  help  to  determine  the  choice  of  the 
projects  to  be  introduced.  For  example,  eroded  soils  and  frag¬ 
mentation  of  land  holdings  would  affect  agricultural  planning.  In 
the  same  way,  a  poor  water  supply  or  the  presence  of  parasites,  dis¬ 
ease,  and  malnutrition  would  shape  the  approach  to  a  sanitation 
and  public  health  project.  Transportation  is  often  an  important 
factor.  Overpopulation  and  unemployment  are  also  matters  that 
need  to  be  considered.  The  status  of  women,  the  division  of  work 
between  men  and  women,  availability  of  land,  credit,  or  markets 
would  be  other  factors. 

Readiness  of  the  People 

Discouragement  of  the  people  or  vested  control  by  some  of  their 
leaders  may  influence  the  progress  in  some  cases,  for  people  must 
want  to  move  forward  and  their  fears  should  be  allayed  before  a 
program  can  move  far.  Readiness  can  usually  best  be  achieved  by 
conversation  with  local  leaders.  Group  meetings  or  public  meet¬ 
ings  may  also  be  helpful.  An  unanswered  question  is:  Shall  we 
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wait  and  cultivate  the  essential  interest  and  readiness  of  the  people 
before  we  begin,  or  shall  we  begin  some  activity  with  the  first 
manifestation  of  interest,  hoping  to  cultivate  more  interest  from 
successful  experience? 

Resources  Available 

As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  base  our  work  on  indigenous  resources 
wherever  possible.  Better  land  use,  the  making  of  useful  articles 
from  local  raw  materials,  may  mean  slow  progress  at  the  start, 
but  seldom  is  it  desirable  to  let  our  first  projects  depend  too  much 
upon  imported  resources  or  materials.  Of  course,  there  will  be  ex¬ 
ceptions,  but  rarely  if  ever  is  a  community  without  some  local  re¬ 
sources  or  some  process  that  can  be  developed  as  the  initial  first 
step  to  a  larger  program. 

Availability  of  Leaders 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  success  of  rural  reconstruction  depends 
upon  leadership.  However  sound  our  procedures  may  be  a  program 
can  advance  only  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  its  leaders.  The 
type  and  number  of  projects  we  can  select  and  undertake  depend 
to  a  large  degree  upon  the  number  and  quality  of  leaders  available. 
A  common  error  is  to  choose  too  many  projects  or  complex  proj¬ 
ects  before  leaders  can  be  secured  and  prepared. 

In  some  quarters  there  is  an  inclination  to  rely  in  the  initial 
stages  not  so  much  upon  individual  leaders  as  upon  group  leader¬ 
ship.  This  has  its  advantages  in  gaining  acceptance  earlier,  but  to 
have  group  leadership  where  all  are  considered  equally  responsible, 
we  must  have  certain  individuals  who  accept  more  than  their  share 
of  responsibility. 

Whatever  projects  are  chosen,  it  is  sound  procedure  to  begin 
wherever  possible  with  the  improving  of  a  practice  that  already  ex¬ 
ists.  Examples  of  this  would  be  improvements  in  tillage  imple¬ 
ments,  improvements  of  the  loom  or  spinning  equipment,  cross¬ 
breeding  of  fowls  (where  fowls  are  already  kept),  the  trial  of  dis¬ 
ease  resistant  varieties  of  seeds,  or  the  securing  of  better  markets. 
If  young  people  are  involved,  early  attention  to  recreational  activi¬ 
ties  can  become  an  effective  unifying  influence. 
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Some  Tested  Self-Help  Projects 

The  experience  of  those  who  attended  the  course  included  a 
wide  variety  of  projects.  We  include  here  a  list  of  some  projects 
that  have  been  of  help  as  parts  of  the  reconstruction  program.  In 
common  practice  procedure  we  begin  with  but  one  or  two  projects 
and  add  others  as  leadership  and  other  factors  permit. 

A.  Agriculture 

1.  Introduction  of  better  seeds 

2.  Soil  building — composts,  green  manure,  chemical  fertilizer; 
mulching;  improved  tillage;  crop  rotation 

3.  Irrigation 

4.  Pasture  improvement 

5.  Fruit  trees;  grafts 

6.  Insect,  disease,  and  rodent  control 

7.  Storage  and  marketing  of  crops 

B.  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 

1.  Planning  of  balanced  diets  and  cooking  practices  that  conserve 
the  nutritional  value  of  foods 

2.  Kitchen  vegetable  and  flower  gardens 

3.  Food  preservation — canning,  pickling,  drying 

4.  Family  care,  maternity  education,  and  child  care 

5.  Home  management — laundry  methods  and  sewing  classes 

C.  Sanitation  and  Health 

1.  Preparation  of  sanitary  latrines 

2.  Mosquito  control 

3.  Water  supply — protected  springs,  wells,  filters  and  simple  aque¬ 
ducts 

4.  Vaccination  and  immunization 

5.  Family  planning 

6.  Home  improvement;  insect  and  rodent  control;  ventilation  and 
light;  smoke  control;  waste  disposal;  improved  floors  and  water¬ 
tight  roofs;  low-cost  conveniences  such  as  kitchen  shelves,  bet¬ 
ter  stoves,  screened  cupboards 

D.  Livestock 

1.  Better  feed  and  management  for  present  stock;  storage  bins  and 
feeding  troughs;  simple  medications 
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2.  Improvement  of  breeds — cross-breeding  of  fowls;  artificial  in¬ 
semination  (working  through  government  wherever  possible) 

3.  Cautious  introduction  of  new  stock — rabbits,  goats,  fowl,  and 
bees 

4.  Sharing  of  draft  animals 

E.  Conservation 

1.  Erosion  control  (often  a  community  project) 

2.  Public  and  private  development  of  trees  and  forests 

3.  Small  earth  dams  and  terraces 

4.  Cover  crops 

5.  Diversified  farming 

6.  Consolidation  of  land  holdings 

F.  Cash  Income 

1.  Eggs  and  poultry  production 

2.  Sale  of  improved  seed,  stock,  seedlings,  and  plants 

3.  Bee  husbandry 

4.  Milling  of  grain 

5.  Handicrafts  (based  on  local  materials  and  markets  as  far  as 
possible) 

G.  Publications 

1.  Promoting  the  use  of  existing  publications 

2.  Preparation  of  new  materials 

3.  Posters,  visual  materials 

4.  Circulating  libraries 

H.  Miscellaneous  Community  Projects 

1.  Road  improvement 

2.  School  and  church  improvement 

3.  Parks,  playgrounds,  and  other  recreational  facilities 

4.  Educational  activities,  drama,  fairs,  games 

5.  Community  carpentry  and  machine  shops — community  sharing 
of  machinery  and  equipment 

While  the  above  projects  were  tested  by  one  or  more  of  those 
who  attended  the  course,  the  selection  of  any  project,  however 
simple,  calls  for  study  as  to  its  possible  usefulness  in  a  given  situa¬ 
tion. 

As  our  procedures  are  interrelated,  any  one  project  selected  may 
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lead  to  supplemental  projects  or  activities.  For  example,  a  project 
in  better  family  nutrition  drew  in  the  following  supplemental  ac¬ 
tivities  before  it  had  gone  through  the  second  year: 

The  boiling  of  drinking  water 

Making  of  anti-malaria  pills  from  local  materials 

Cleaning  of  salt 

Platform  for  the  washing  of  dishes 
Making  of  sanitary  earthen  floors 
“Banana  water”  as  a  diet  supplement 
Use  of  whole  grain  flours 
Preserving  of  foods 

An  effort  to  use  improved  cocks  for  cross-breeding  purposes  led 
during  a  four-year  period  to: 

A  cooperative  egg  marketing  association 

An  adult  literacy  class  (so  members  could  better  carry  out  their 
responsibilities) 

Cooperative  purchase  of  feeding  materials 
Improvements  in  poultry  housing 
A  young  farmers’  club  for  poultry  production 
Cooperation  with  government  in  the  use  of  vaccines 
Weekly  study  classes 
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Making  Rural  Reconstruction  Suceed 

THE  PRECEDING  SECTIONS  have  considered  some  of  the 
procedures  essential  to  rural  reconstruction.  However,  we  have 
no  fixed  pattern  on  which  we  can  rely  for  the  development  of  a 
program.  Much  depends  upon  the  local  situation  and  we  often 
need  to  plan  and  improvise  between  strict  limits  as  to  resources  on 
the  one  hand  and  critical  needs  for  much  more  adequate  perform¬ 
ance  on  the  other. 

Implementing  an  On-Going  Program 

Some  methods  that  can  be  used  to  implement  an  on-going  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  explored  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

Cooperatives 

In  brief,  a  cooperative  is  an  association  of  free  men  and  women 
organized  to  help  each  other,  their  community,  and  the  state.  Co¬ 
operatives  are  a  practical  answer  to  problems  in  areas  where  the 
money  lender,  land  holder  and  merchant  are  one  and  the  same 
man.  A  well  ordered  cooperative  whether  for  credit,  food  produc¬ 
tion,  marketing,  or  education  can  often  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  success  of  our  program. 

Where  credit  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  is  a  limiting  factor, 
a  cooperative  credit  society  can  often  be  of  help.  Also  cooperatives 
relating  to  cottage  or  village  industries  can  be  useful  when  unem¬ 
ployment  is  an  important  problem.  They  can  help  to  develop  sup¬ 
plementary  industries  using  the  available  skills  and  materials  of 
the  village.  Sometimes  cooperatives  can  find  markets  for  products, 
develop  new  products,  supply  raw  materials,  and  establish  quality 
standards.  Moreover,  there  are  certain  principles  of  “cooperative 
morality”  that  become  a  part  of  the  peoples'  experience,  such  as: 

Honesty  and  integrity  in  dealings 
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Justice,  candor  and  fair  play 

Mutual  trust  and  willingness  to  work  together 

Loyalty  to  cooperative  principles  and  to  one’s  group 

Thrift  and  the  wise  use  of  funds 

Efficiency  and  promptness  in  meeting  obligations 

Spirit  of  mutual  aid  in  practice 

The  qualities,  often  developed  by  cooperative  procedures,  are 
also  the  very  foundation  stones  of  work  in  rural  reconstruction. 
We  must  be  aware  of  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  coop¬ 
eratives— the  need  for  building  sound  foundations  and  avoidance 
of  impatience  in  organizing;  the  need  for  an  educational  program 
stressing  cooperative  principles,  honesty  and  integrity;  all  reason¬ 
able  care  in  the  acceptance  of  members;  the  need  for  sound  financ¬ 
ing,  rigid  auditing  of  accounts,  careful  judgment  in  the  approving 
of  loans,  and  good  management. 

Cooperation  is  a  field  calling  for  thorough  study  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  with  any  efforts  to  introduce  it.  In  many  instances  local  gov¬ 
ernment  officers  can  be  of  help  to  us  if  we  seek  their  aid. 

Youth  Groups  or  Clubs 

An  active  youth  program  both  within  the  church  and  in  the 
village  can  be  a  valuable  part  of  a  rural  reconstruction  program. 
Young  people  not  only  will  work  hard  but  they  have  imagination 
and  are  eager  to  learn  and  build  something  better.  Frequently  they 
can  be  trained  in  new  techniques  more  quickly  than  older  people. 
In  turn  they  can  demonstrate  improved  practices.  Young  farmers’ 
clubs  can  be  used  to  introduce  and  popularize  agricultural  tech¬ 
niques  and  homemaking  practices. 

Churches  and  schools  can  do  much  to  guide  the  interests  of 
youth  and  enlist  their  loyalty  in  rebuilding  village  life.  In  areas  of 
rapid  industrial  change  the  villages  are  often  depleted  of  youthful 
leaders  because  young  people  do  not  find  there  the  opportunities 
they  need  to  challenge  them.  For  example:  community  recreation, 
vegetable  gardening,  care  of  land,  village  industries,  dignity  of 
work,  Lord’s  acre  projects,  better  housing,  and  insect  control  can 
often  become  village-wide  interests  that  nearly  always  challenge 
the  imagination  and  support  of  young  people, 
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In  nearly  all  lands  where  missionaries  serve,  young  people  are 
restive  today.  They  are  anxious  to  do  their  part  in  creating  a  better 
and  more  satisfying  village  life.  We  do  well  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  young  people  in  implementing  our  plans. 

Promotion 

We  must  be  continuously  alert  to  opportunities  for  maintaining 
and  promoting  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the  community  as  a 
whole.  Objective,  trusted  information  given  out  by  all  appropriate 
means  is  usually  the  most  effective  form  of  promotion.  Drama, 
singing,  games,  fairs,  family  days  and  clubs  all  have  a  useful  part. 

Honest  and  objective  reports  can  be  of  great  value  and  to  read 
a  carefully  prepared  report  before  the  people,  mentioning  local 
names  and  situations,  pointing  out  areas  of  progress  and  areas 
needing  improvement  does  credit  to  their  intelligence  and  goes 
far  toward  enlisting  their  sustained  interest  and  support. 

A  common  error  among  program  leaders  and  other  workers  is 
to  underestimate  the  intelligence  of  village  people.  Information 
as  to  progress— presented  in  a  clear  forthright  manner— is  generally 
the  best  type  of  promotion.  If  there  are  failures  they,  too,  should 
be  reported  and  the  reasons  given. 

Institutes 

Institutes  held  for  both  leaders  and  the  village  people  have  an 
important  place  in  implementing  a  rural  reconstruction  program. 
Their  techniques  can  be  applied  to  almost  any  field— health,  edu¬ 
cation,  technical  training,  home  science  and  religious  training. 
They  can  be  of  varied  duration— from  one  day  to  those  lasting  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  or  longer.  Institutes  can  be  divided  into  two  kinds: 

1.  Inspirational,  such  as  a  retreat  or  a  convention.  These  can  be  small 
or  large  movements  with  time  devoted  to  sharing  of  experience, 
stock-taking  and  rededication. 

2.  Training  Institutes.  These  are  of  the  nature  of  small  schools  giving 
personal  attention  to  homogenous  groups.  They  may  be  held  for 
pastors,  for  village  leaders,  for  parents,  for  youth  groups.  The  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  usually  of  a  technical  nature  and  those  who  attend 
are  aided  in  acquiring  new  skills. 
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The  Operating  Base 

A  rural  reconstruction  program  normally  needs  some  sort  of  base 
around  which  to  operate.  In  practice  such  bases  may  be: 

The  Staff  "Organization” 

The  program  leaders  are  organized  into  a  working  fellowship 
that  helps  to  give  stability,  coherence  and  permanence  to  the  work. 
There  is  no  center  or  institution  and,  as  a  rule,  all  demonstrations 
are  carried  out  in  the  homes,  fields,  and  communities  among  the 
people.  Central  meetings  and  local  meetings  are  relied  upon  for 
planning  and  to  maintain  a  team  spirit  among  the  staff  members. 

Where  supplies  and  equipment  are  available  from  government 
or  other  sources  this  method  is  usually  preferable,  as  it  avoids  some 
dangers  of  our  work  becoming  localized  at  a  "center.” 

The  Rural  Service  Center 

Where  our  work  is  new,  the  rural  service  center  can  have  many 
advantages,  especially  if  designed  and  located  to  blend  easily  with 
the  work  we  are  trying  to  do.  The  plant  of  a  center  should  consist 
of  a  limited  amount  of  land,  indigenous  style  buildings,  storage 
for  seeds,  equipment  and  other  supplies,  livestock  for  breeding 
supply  purposes,  and  equipment  for  rental  or  loan. 

Rarely  is  agricultural  or  other  experimentation  desirable  at  the 
center.  This  can,  as  a  rule,  best  be  left  to  government  in  the  case 
of  more  technical  investigations,  and  to  result  tests  and  demon¬ 
stration  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  case  of  more  simple  tests,  like 
seeds,  fertilizers  or  insecticides.  By  applying  such  a  test  to  a  row 
or  two,  or  to  selected  plants  the  danger  of  any  serious  loss  to  an 
individual  can  be  avoided. 

Chief  contributions  of  a  center  are  to: 

Serve  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  people  and  the  larger  community 

Collect  information 

Verify  program  objectives  and  needs 

Train  leaders 

Conduct  local  demonstrations 

Secure  and  supply  rare  materials 

Provide  visual  aid  materials  and  literature  to  local  workers 
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Looking  Ahead 

WHILE  MUCH  WAS  accomplished  during  the  course  to¬ 
ward  clarifying  some  of  our  methods  and  procedures,  the 
need  for  additional  study  and  follow-up  was  mentioned  again  and 
again  as  a  means  for  improving  the  quality  of  our  work  abroad. 

From  the  discussions,  the  following  topics  seemed  to  call  most 
often  for  attention: 

1.  To  establish  standards  of  more  adequate  preparation  for  mission¬ 
aries  in  the  field  of  rural  reconstruction.  The  work  is  extremely 
difficult  but  success  comes  when  we  proceed  with  skill,  precision 
and  understanding. 

2.  To  find  ways  for  bringing  this  work  to  the  attention  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  National  Christian  Councils. 

3.  To  provide  ways  to  use  experienced  missionaries  as  counselors  to 
young  people  who  are  getting  started  in  their  life’s  work.  This  is 
particularly  needed  where  a  younger  missionary  just  out  of  college 
is  assigned  to  develop  a  rural  reconstruction  program  alone. 

4.  To  encourage  theological  seminaries  and  Bible  schools  of  the 
“younger  churches”  to  include  rural  training  as  a  part  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  preparation  of  village  pastors. 

5.  To  outline  more  clearly  the  work  of  missionaries  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture  and  home  economics. 

6.  To  focus  more  of  our  attention  upon  pilot  type  projects  of  high 
quality  and  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  copied  on  a  larger 
scale  by  governments. 

7.  To  relate  our  work  closely  with  the  village  church  as  a  part  of  its 
message  of  hope  for  a  more  abundant  life. 
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Some  Things  We  Have  Learned 

AS  WE  REVIEW  our  experience  certain  principles  or  areas 
of  general  agreement  can  be  summarized: 

1.  Begin  where  the  people  are,  appreciate  what  they  have— intro¬ 
duce  new  materials  or  practices  prudently. 

2.  Let  the  first  goals  be  reasonably  attainable,  but  encourage  an 
attitude  of  inquiry. 

3.  Work  to  meet  “felt  needs.” 

4.  Encourage  people  to  speak  freely  and  to  analyze  their  own 
situations. 

5.  Be  comprehensive,  realizing  that  one  activity  or  project  may 
uncover  other  problems  or  needs. 

6.  Encourage  self-reliance,  use  praise  willingly  but  judiciously. 

7.  Provide  for  evaluation  that  involves  both  village  people  and 
other  workers. 

8.  Secure  the  maximum  use  of  volunteer  leadership. 

9.  Avoid  involvement  in  local  controversies  or  political  matters. 

10.  Let  the  program  be  flexible,  subject  to  revision. 

11.  Make  fullest  possible  use  of  result  demonstrations  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves.  Let  them  make  discoveries. 

12.  Encourage  workers  to  be  candid  and  admit  failures,  or  their 
own  lack  of  knowledge.  This  begets  confidence. 

13.  Keep  open  the  channels  for  essential  materials  and  new  infor¬ 
mation. 

14.  Stress  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  the  “dirty  hands”  method  for 
all  workers. 

15.  Follow  planning  with  action,  even  if  on  a  small  scale  only. 

16.  Complete  all  projects  just  as  far  as  possible,  let  reports  be 
honest  and  objective. 


Staff  Members 


THE  FOLLOWING  served  as  staff  members  for  the  course 
on  rural  reconstruction: 


Bowers,  Spencer 
Chang,  Fu  Liang 
Chitambar,  J.  B. 
Fehr,  Miss  Helen  E. 
Giffin,  Roscoe 
Hogg,  E.  C. 

Holmes,  Horace  C. 


Hummel,  B.  L. 

Hutchins,  Francis  S. 
Hutchins,  Mrs.  Louise,  M.D. 
Moomaw,  I.  W. 

Prior,  Kenneth  H. 

Shepherd,  Robert  L. 
Spillman,  Claude  O. 


Students 


Barberi,  Mario  Okinawa 

Batchelor,  Peter  G.  Nigeria 
Brancel,  Frederick  Angola 

Brancel,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Cantrell,  Miss  Florine  Mexico 
Chitambar,  Mrs. J.  B.  India 
Fasnacht,  Everett  M.  India 
Gamber,  Henry  Ethiopia 

Gamber,  Mrs.  Henry 
Garden,  George  India 

Gnegy,  Robert  C.  Bolivia 

Gnegy,  Mrs.  Robert  C. 

John,  J.  J.  India 

Knight,  Allen  T.  Angola 

Kodera,  Masayoshi  Japan 

Livingston,  Theodore  W.  Japan 


Lowdermilk,  Max  K.  Pakistan 
Lowdermilk,  Mrs.  Max  K. 
Lueders,  Frederick  G.  India 
Lueders,  Mrs.  Frederick 
MacKay,  Angus  India 

Mikhail,  Miss  Halana  S.  Egypt 
Overby,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  India 
Padoline,  Miss  Priscilla 

Philippine  Islands 
Roberts,  O.  David  Puerto  Rico 
Roberts,  Mrs.  O.  David 
Ryter,  Rene  Africa 

Schowengerdt,  Dean  L.  Korea 
Schowengerdt,  Mrs.  Dean  L. 
Smith,  Paul  Berea 

Tetzloff,  Loy  Micronesia 

Voth,  Leland  Korea 
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